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Preface 



The report Teats, Crime, ami the Commioiity and Adjudi^ 
cated Youth describes how a coniprehensi\*e youth crime prevention 
program minimized risk factors and fostered resiliency among youth 
invoK'ed with the juvenile justice system. It draws lessons from the 
implementation of leeiis, Crime, and the Community (TCC) in several 
juvenile justice sites which conducted the program in connection with 
the national partners (National Crime Prevention Council and National 
Institute for Citizen Education in the Law). The U.S. Department of 
Justice, Office of Justice Programs, Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention provided funding. 

In fwe settings, TCC effectively met the needs of youth, 
institutions, and communities. This monograph reviews the history, 
shares results from evaluations of TCC in these settings, and explains 
how these results were achieved. In addition, it provides the reader a 
basic road map for possible implementation of TCC in juvenile justice 
settings. Examples a])pear throughout the text of ways in which the 
program was adapted in different settings. 
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The triple challenge 
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A State Commissioner 
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Juvenile justice care providers are char^i^ed with three com- 
peting and often conllicting tasks: protect the public, satisfy due pro- 
cess. and rehabilitate the offender. In each case, the needs are both 
legitimate and pressing. 

Youth Crime 

Communities do need protection. In urban, suburban, and rural areas, 
citizens feel threatened by crime and fear for the well-being of their 
families. \'iolence involving youth — as both victims and i^erpelrators — 
is often the number one issue on the publ'C agenda. While the problems 
arc not new, there are good reasons for heightened concern. Homicide 
has become the leading cause of death for young African American males 
and females, and a growing threat to all teens. The lethality of violence 
involving young people has escalated in the last decade. Children witness 
se\'ere \-ioleiice at e\er-\-ounger ages. 



The State of Juvenile Justice 

Our juvenile justice system suffers from dwindling resources and di- 
verse challenges. .A recent justice Department study indicates that 
most incarcerated juveniles are held in overcrowded, substandard facil- 
ities where they receive inadecpiate care A Certain basic services in 
addition to food and shelter — security, education, and rehabilitation — 
must be provided, regardless of budget and personnel constraints. 
Faced with the ever-increasing demands of managing such facilities, 
administrators question how, with too few resources, they can be effec- 
tive in carrying out the court ’s intention. 



Meeting the Needs of Adjudicated Youth 

Most administrators would agree that accomplishing all three tasks is 
difficult; performing well in all three areas is nearly impossible. Although 
the need for an appropriately secure setting is paramount, educating 
and rehabilitating youth must also be priorities if we hope to reclaim 
them. T'his desire to reclaim youth has spurred a variety of innovations. 
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Among them are ju\*enile jails, in-home care, foster care, group homes, 
community-based corrections, and tracking strategies. All of these 
efforts signal a growing recognition that, as one self-proclaimed grizzled 
veteran in corrections put it, "There is a better way to do things." 



PcrMnially. I hrlinv that miy 
pwactivv, pmrntivc mvasiar 
will hr more ctYcctivc than a 
traditional reactive approach. 

Randy McQuado, 

Juvenile Justice 
Care Provider 



Policy Directions and Priorities 

In the policy arena at local, state, and national levels, there are three 
major movements of great interest to those working with at-risk youth — 
accountability, prevention, and community building. Corpus Christi, 
lexas, recently de\eioped a comprehensi\e crime prevention plan that 
provided. am(mg other things, for a juvenile intermediate sanction facility 
(a sanction that is less severe than incarceration but more severe than 
probation). In Nebraska, members of a state-wide initiative for pre- 
venting youth violence. Project Pulling America’s Communities 'Ib- 
gether, decided to provide a broader continuum of care for adjudicated 
\‘outh as well as diversion and youth advocac\’ programs and programs 
that increase family imolveinent in the juvenile justice system. At the 
national level, a number of agencies recently initiated youth crime pre- 
vention initiatives, which include efforts of the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development’s Office of Drug-Free Neighborhoods, 
the U.S. Centers for Disease Contn;ls* publication The Prevention of 
Youth Violence: A Franieivnrk for Community Action, and tlie National 
Service Corps' emphasis (;n addressing public safety issues. 

Similarly, the U.S. Department of justice’s Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention s Fiscal 1994 comprehensive strat- 
egy for serious, violent, and chronic juvenile offenders has six goals: 

■ St rengt hen families . 

« Support core social institutions. 

■ Promote prevention strategics and programs. 

■ Intervene immediately and effectivcK' when delinquent behavior 
occurs. 

o Identify and control the small percentage of serious, violent, 
and chronic juvenile offenders. 



Minimizing Risk and Foslermq Resilienen 

These efforts share the conviction that positive opportunities for youth 
development, prevention, and early intervention are crucial to creating 
functional, healthy communities. Most experts would agree that certain 
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^‘oiips of youn^ people* are more likely than llieir counierparls lo en.^aije 
in delinquency, substance abuse, or other anti-social or self-destructive 
behaviors. 

*’Hi>i:h-risk’' refers lo aspects of a child's psycholo.iiical makeup, 
family and peer dynamics, and t^eneral environment associated with 
increased likelihood of delinquent behavior. I'nixersiiy of Washington 
researcher David Hawkins identihed ten major risk factors; these 
include: 



■ alienation from and lack of bondin,q to family, school, and com- 
munity: 

« early, frequent anti-social behavior: 

■ family history of hi,qh-risk behavior: 

■ poor family management practices: 

■ family conflict: 

■ economic and social deprivation: 

a school failure: 

* 1(A\ commitment to education: 

■ association with delinc|uent peers: and 

■ community disortjanization (includes little attachment to nei.uh- 
horhood. hij^h crime, low surveillance, and availability of dru.t^s 
and alcohol). * 

Not all youth who exliibit these beha.\iors en.ua^e in ne.uative 
acti\ity. however, these factors do indicate si^is that should ^ive rise 
to concern. 

’I'here are also factors that can reduce a cliild's risk of delin- 
quent behavior, '\o reduce juwnile crime, we must investigate with 
equal ardor why youth in circumstances similar to those of "hi^h-risk" 
\oiith have healthy and constructi\e behaviors, 

Bonnie Benard. Prevention Specialist for tlie Western Center 
for Druj^-Free Schools and Communities at k*ar West Laboratory for 
Kducational Research and Dewlopment. conducted a review of litera- 
ture* on what makes children resilient and itleiUilied the followin.v^ char- 
acteristics: 

Social competence 

■ responsiveness to others 

■ conce|)tual and intellectual (lexibility 

■ caring for others 

■ tjood communication skills 

« sense of humor 
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When lliis program bc^un. nr 
ivcrv loiccrtain ichai Ihc 
mictum mi^ht be bminsc other 
educatiomil pro^inwis had 
failed (on AIDS aivamiess. 
substance abase, efej. Hut 
after thehrst week, the ^roup 
opened up to the point that even 
the "eootesP' kid (ojie with a 
ton^ history of viotent assault) 
becanw one of the most active 
participants. One kid 
eomniented, "I enjoy learning 
abo d other people and what 
they hare to say. And next 
tim.\ rtt think belorc I act!' 

John Mattson. 

TCC Facilitator. 

Juvenile Justice Settinj^ 
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Problem-solvin^i skills that include 

II application of abstract thinking (understanding rules and laws) 

■ engagement in reflective thought 

■ critical reasoning skills 

■ development of alternative solutions in frustrating situations 
(calculation of cause, effect, and consequences of actions) 

Sense of autonomy 

■ positive sense of independence 

■ emerging feelings of self-wortli 

■ liigh self-esteem 

■ impulse control 

■ planning and goal setting 

■ belief in future (that things will work out ) and a sense that they 
understand why things happen as they do 

'riiese factors reiiect the psychological makeup of the resilient 
child as well as characteristics of their social interactions with peers or 
adults. Programs that emphasise skill-building in these areas would 
contribute greatly to positive youth development and delinquency 
prevention. 

One such program is 'leens, Crime, and the Community 
(TCC). 'leens. Crime, and the Community combines classroom lessons 
with opportunities to work in the school or community to actually reduce 
or eliminate a specific crime problem. 'Fhe thesis is simple: if youth can 
understand crime s effects and costs, they can take responsible action 
against crime. 'FCC’s successes arc directly linked to the development 
of resiliency. 'Iwo formal evaluations (SPKC Associates 1992: Bu;'zell 
1994) indicate that 'FCC can enhance adolescent resiliency in a number 
of ways. Anecdotal information provided by teachers confirms that 'FCC 
fosters social competencies, teaches problem-solving skills, and en- 
hances adolescents’ sense of autonomy. 

Youth develop important social interaction skills by participating 
in 'FCC. In conflict management lessoi:s. for example, they learn to be 
more attentive listeners. When TCC’s conflict management material was 
pilotec at the Iowa State Boys 'Fraining School, staff noted important 
charges at the school. Residents readily incorporated new listening skills 
into daily interactions in their cottages. In addition, staff observed that 
the students frequently applied the lesson on managing anger to a va- 
riety of s()('ial situations in the facility. Staff noted similai* results wlien 
these lessons were used with voulh in a diversion program. ‘ 

iO 
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/ use TCC Icssous and actii'’ 
ities with »iy at'risk saiiors hi 
ail employability skills 
prof^ram. Many respond very 
positiirly to eominunit} service 
and the positive selfiniaifc they 
f^ct from participating in these 
activities. 

Teri Johnson Waldorf, 

Teacher 



Justice Resource 
Institute Evaluation 
Unit (JRI) is an evaluation 
and assessment center for 
serious juvenile delinquents 
in the Boston area. 
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I'CC gives youth opportunities to build competency in problem- 
solving with its emphasis on developing altemative solutions to a variety 
of situations. It is well documented that some high-risk youth are more 
apt to attack a person than tackle a problem — for example, if two youths 
share an interest in the same girl, the high-risk youth may confront his 
rival rather than work harder to make a favorable impression. In a 
review of TCC projects in juvenile justice settings, SPEC Associates 
(1992) concluded that student role-plays of various decisionmaking scen- 
arios acquainted them with thinking skills that went beyond the either- 
or reasoning common among high-risk youth. By leading students 
through the process of debate and decisionmaking. TCC teaches them 
to construct alternative solutions to problems. 

As part of tlie TCC introduction to the criminal and juvenile 
justice systems, students can participate in a sentencing simulation. 
They play the roles of judge, corrections officer, and victim. Tlie cor- 
rections officer must advise the judge on possible sentencing options. 



The program serves male delin- 
quents ages 13 to 17. 
approximately 659^ of whom are 
minorities. Most have long histo- 
ries of delinquetKy or have 
committed heinous crimes. TCC 
was integrated into language arts, 
group counseling, and vocational 
education. Participants included 
gifted, high-risk, school dropouts, 
special education, minority, low- 
income. suburban, and bilingual 
youth. In class, youth read or 
were read to from the text, then 
discussed issues and wrote 
essays related to the topic. Youth 
also learned through videos and 
presentations from resource peo- 
ple including attorneys, sports 
figures, and community volun- 
teers. The high turnover and 
securit'' requirements precluded 
the ability of youth to leave the 
site for community projects so 
projects were conducted on-site 
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during vocational classes. Youth 
produced toys and gifts such as 
key chains, jewelry boxes, and 
doll houses for abused, neglected, 
and abandoned children. Other 
projects included a videotape 
about TCC and a program for at- 
risk middle-school youth in which 
residents talked aboi** the dan- 
gers of crime. TCC was 
instrumental in building empathy 
skills and building self-esteem 
among participants. Staff felt that 
TCC was a positive experience 
that connected youth to their 
communities in meaningful ways. 
Tlie projects reportedly helped 
youth with atonement by allowing 
them to acknowledge their guilt 
and make amends. TCC was seen 
as motivational for all staff playing 
a role in tl)e program. Youth 
counselors clain)ed it made their 
jobs more exciting. 
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He or she develops a set of options for the court to consider and provides 
a rationale for each. The student playing the judge must consider the 
recommendations from the corrections officer and develop a rationale 
for the sentences chosen. The student playing the role of victim writes 
a victim impact statement for tlie judge to consider, advocating a sen- 
tence he or she believes is just. Students in this exercise come to 
appreciate the varied options and outcomes inherent in a situation ana 
understand how alternatives must be weighed in the sentencing process. 
"Phis exercise also leads youth to consider those they have hurt and 
victims in general. 

'rCC provides youth with many opportunities to develop a pos- 
iti\'e sense of autonomy — and perhaps even to enhance feelings of self- 
esteem, personal empowerment, and responsibility for others, partic- 
ularly by teaching the importance of goal-setting and impulse control. A 
cornerstone of the program is the community service project, designed 
and carried out by participants. Youth identify a need in the community, 
plan a project that addresses the need, secure resources for the project, 
and carry the project out. Because they are involved in all aspects of 
the project, youth have a sense of ownership in its success. 

The community project can enhance self-esteem, sense ol 
competence, and planning skills, according to a recent study of a Virginia 
community-based program for juveniles (Buzzell 1994). Participants 
planned a rally and forum to heighten community awareness of victim 
issues. During the 15 weeks of participation in the program, students 
completed research on victim issues, interviewed adults in the com- 
munity on victimization, and planned the rally, w4iich included speakers 
on victims’ rights, elected officials, and other youth. Staff observed that 
the youth appeared to be empowered after discovering that tlKW had 
something of worth to give others. Students who iiad been labeled as 
anti-social by the juvenile justice s\stem demonstrated pro-social be- 
haviors. Such opportunities serve as a powerful mechanism for linking 
youth positively to the community. 
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'This cliaplor provides an overview of 'I'CC, including its history, 
premises, goals, benefits, and achievements, 'fhe reasons the partners 
decided to undertake this efiort are explained. The basics of I'CC s 
path -breaking juvenile justice initiative — who, what, when, and 
where — are outlined. 

Overview of TCC 

In May 1985, the Oftice of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
(OJJDP). the National Crime Prevention Council (NCPC), and the Na- 
tional Institute for Citizen Education in the Law (NICLL) discussed 
ways to establish a school-based effort that would reduce teen victimi- 
zation and deliiKiuency These discussions led to the development oI 
'leens. Crime, and the Community ('fCO. which draws on the partners’ 
extensive experience both in crime prevention and law-related educa- 
tion. 'I’CC started in 1985 in live urban school systems with modest 
federal funding. Since then, it has grown into a tested, re|)Utable pro- 
gram of national scope— one that leverages state and local partnerships 
to make teens and communities safer and better, 

'I’CC is l)ased on two facts: 

* 'leens are disproportionately ''ictims of crime — of all types of 
crimes and with a diversity (i injury that equals or is more 
severe than that experienced by other age groups. P'ew know 
this, though many are aware that teens are disproportionately 
offenders. 

« 'leens can contribute substantially to making their schools and 
communities better through a wide range of activities such as 
cross-age teaching on topics like child safety and drug preven- 
tion; conllict resolution and mediation; youth forums; crime 
prevention clubs; and special observances. 

'rCC’s primary goals are dual--- to reduce teen victimization 
by crime and to engage teens actively in crime jMevention in their sciiools 
and communities. 

'I’he 'I’CC iVamework includes two components; 

B .A curriculum unit taught in a variety of classes, such as 
law-related education, social studies, civics, or health. Incom- 
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niuiiity dubs. jii\ciii!e justice a.i»eiicics, or other venues, the 
curriculum may be taught iiidei)endeiitly as a short-term crime 
I)revention course. The text explores the nature of crime and 
its impact on the indix’idiial and community, the concept of 
crime prevention, techniques for i)re\entinK \‘arious kinds of 
crime especially relevant to youth, and an examination of the 
criminal and juvenile justice process. (Please refer to the TCC 
text’s Table of Contents in Appendix A.) 

G Action projects (e.,i».. mediation, peer counselinj^, student 
courts, victim assistance, prevention-oriented performances, 
^naffiti removal, etc. ) sprin.u from the curriculum or related 
efforts. Young participants take responsibility for analyzing 
needs of a community or pojHilation, designing a |)roject to 
address thost* needs, and carrying out the design. 

A 1992 intensive evaluation of 'I'CC in Iowa schools demon- 
strated that teens involved in this program are more likely than their 
counterparts to: 

^ know more about types of crime victimization and their risk of 
crinte: 

understand ways to |)r(.*vent crime against themselves and oth- 
ers: 

2 increase theii' belief in ethical rules and need for laws: 

^ demonstrate a greater sense of altruism and community bond- 
ing: 

reduce tlK‘ir own deliiuiuency and their association with delin- 
quent peers: and 

^ pai tici|)ate actively in classroom and community |)roject activ- 
ities. * 

The piogram promotes se\eral of the core resilience factors 
as identified by youth development expert Suzanne Stutman: caring and 
altruism, self-esteem, optimism (that something can be done about a 
problem), and a locus of coiitn)! amidst chaos. 

Since IPSo. the program has reached more than f()(),()()() youth 
in more than 500 schools across -10 states. With core funding from the 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinciuency Prevention, TCC also trig- 
gered support from local foundations in Detroit (Kellogg), the District 
of Columbia (Meyer, Cafritz), Baltimore ((ioldseker. Public Welfare). 
Philadelphia (Ihiidential). and San Francisco (San Francisco. Koret, 
Chevron, and Haas), 

I'he i)rogram‘s achievements arc* impressive, lb date*, it has: 
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■ spurred hundreds of student sction projects that enriched both 
teen participants and the community, ranging from conflict 
resolution to school crime watch projects: 

■ developed a wide array of training materials: 

® improved the feeling of safety and community in many schools, 

■ provided three editions of the Teens. Crime, and the Com- 
munity text and teachers’ guide: and 

■ spurred a number of complementary works, such as Charting 
Success: A Workbook for Developing Crime Prevention and 
Other Community Service Projects, and We Can Work It Out: 

A Guide to Problem Solving and Mediation, which teaches 
young people conflict management skills. 

'I'CC is an effective strategy for reducing victimization, pre- 
venting delinquency, and involving youth in community crime prevention. 

In 1992, the program was recognized as one of the top programs 
supporting Goal Six of the National Education Goals (to create safe, 
disciplined, and drug-free schools): it was also highlighted as an effec- 
tive program by the U.S. Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 
and the State of Colorado. 

Premises of TCC’s Juvenile Justice Initiative 

With the success of TCC in school settings. NCPC and NICEL sought 
to reach adjudicated youth who might benetit greatly from the program. 
Four basic TCC principles formed the core premise of its application in 
juvenile justice settings. 

TCC holds that a belief in the law can be instilled, even among 
habitual offenders. This tenet is founded on the success of law- 
related education programs in schools and juvenile justice settings. 
Youth at risk are often surrounded by chaotic environments where 
chronic contact with substance abuse, gang activity, violence, and ne- 
glect may lead to confusion regarding right and wrong. 'I'CC develops a 
moral code as it teaches youth about crime s impact on the victim and 
the community. It also offers youth a w’ay to give something back to the 
community. According to staff at one site, the action j)rojects serve as 
a form of community restitution by allowing youth to acknowledge their 
guilt and make amends. TCC promotes the value of a healthy community, 
functional interpersonal relationships, and self-reliance. 

TCC presumes that all youth have something to give, if af- 
forded the opportunity. Finding that they have something of value to 
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offer others is revelatory for those more accustomed to receiving ser- 
vices and taking from others. Action projects help participants learn to 
recognize their own strengths, community needs, and their capacity to 
address local problems. When they develop their own projects, youth 
have a stake in their success and a vested interest in the community 
they sen'e. 

Community involvement can help foster resiliency, 'Ibo often, 
youth — particularly those at risk — feel disconnected from the rest of 
the community. They do not perceive that they are wanted and needed 
or that adults are interested in them. 'I'hey are less likely to form close 
bonds with the mainstream. TCC builds community connections. Youth 
use their own talents and skills to help both individuals and the larger 
community. They leam in the classroom about local problems and how 
they can solve them. When experts in various fields aid in classroom 
instruction, they often demonstrate an interest in and respect for youths’ 
perspectives. 

At the heart of TCC’s juvenile justice initiative is the belief 
that adjudicated youth, perhaps more than anyone else, need 
the kind of opportunities the program offers. Most juvenile care 
providers are well aware of the correlation: youth who victimize others 
are often victims as well. 



TrI-County Prevention, 
Inc, (TCP), an early 
education and prevention 
program for first-time 
offcfiders in northeastern 
Oklahoma, implemented 
TCC for youth on probation 
whose delinquent acts were 
considered relatively minor. 



Participants included white and 
Native American males and 
females ages 11 to 17. 'PCC at this 
site stressed the costs of crime 
and personal accountability. The 
teacher developed lesson plans 
using the parts of the text that 
stressed crime and the criminal, 
drunk driving, victims rights, 
shoplifting, vandalism, and sub- 
stance abuse. Youth created an 
awareness program called 
“Stranger Danger” for pre-school 
children and presented it at a day 
care center, painted a mural at a 
neighborhood church, started a 
litter control project in conjunc- 
tion with the local parks 
department and a Kiwanis Beauti- 
fication program, and performed a 



skit on the consequences of sho- 
plifting. TCC helped youth 
understand the nature of crime- 
many had not understood why 
their activities were chargeable 
offenses. It also helped youth deal 
with problems and showed them 
that they have some control over 
their futures. The program direc- 
tor felt that TCC brought youth 
together in a positive way. Fur- 
ther, TCC motivated some youth 
to make personal improvements — 
one youth was reported to take 
greater pains with appearance 
and hygiene because of his 
involvement in the program. Oth- 
ers also attested that TCC 
contributed to participants’ sense 
of self-esteem. 
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Relevance and rewards 



TCC s oittroiHcs: lncmisal 
hiioivU'd^c (Ici^dl litn<ir\\ 
pyadical hifoymatum, (unurpls 
of ilnuocmcy}: hiiproral skilb 
(rntictil thnifci)i^i^. dmsion- 
prnhlcm-soli'ii ii*. 
cnninmiiinitioiL coffNitiir 
abilities): and a sense of 
responsibility, lehieli oiables 
yoitny people to rme the laie as 
soniethniif not reiwtte, inipi i ‘ 
Sana I, or etoineeted only to 
pnnislnnent. 

Kerry Kichardson. 

Juvenile Justice 
Care Provider 



'rCC olYci's ;i holistic n()i)roMch to |)rcvcnlinj^ delinquency. U 
helps youth tuke responsibility for the crimes they have committed: it 
can help them come to terms with their own victimization. By en^ajdn^ 
these ytmlh in improving pui)lic safety TCC also connects thorn to the 
community fhis chat)ter shares the results oi the initiative, centerinj^ 
oil 'rCCs relevance it) juwnile justice and its rewards. 

Brief Recap of the Initiative 

Bej^innint? in 1990, the national 'I'CC partners embarked on a new 
mission— to employ the 'I'CC model to holt) adjudicated youth lake re- 
sponsibility for their actions, feel empathy for \'ictims. and develop links 
with the community Key partners facilitated and supported the pro- 
i^ram — juwnile justice professionals, educators, and key local resource 
people, includinj^ community leaders from law enforcement, health care, 
social services, \iclinis of crime, and other arenas, together, they 
helped youth understand the full impact of crime on individuals, on the 
community and on society 'Fhe overarching j^oal of the juwnile justice 
inilialiw was to help transform adjudicated youth into whole, healthy 
vounjislers more closely connected to their communities. 

Five juvenile justice entities look part in the initiative: Rap- 
pahannock (\A) Juwnile Center, a secure intake facility: Justice Re- 
source Institute Fvalualion Unit (Boston), an evaluation and assessment 
center for seriously delinquent juveniles: V-rjiinia Beach Juvenile Court 
Service Unit, an a.wncy responsible for intake, probatiem. aftercare and 
|)revenlion services to delinquent and at-risk youth: 'IVi-County (OK) 
Brewnlion. an early education and prevention pro^Tam for first -lime 
offenders: and the \enliira Bublic Service and Fire Center, a facility of 
the California Youth Authority (CVA). where delinquent youth are 
trained to w'ork as firefij^hlers. 

hi each of these sellings. J'CC responded to the needs of 
youth, juvenile aj^encies. and the community It proved effective with 
male and female youth, with youth a^es 10 to 21. with first-lime of- 
fenders and serious delinquents, with those in residential placements 
and those on probation, with status offenders and convicted felons. The 
proj^ram \’aried somewhat from site to site, due in larj^e part to the 
nature of the aj^encies and the level of security required. TCC as a 
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cliwrsion projL^ram for (irsl-iimc probationers was markedly different 
from 'PCC as a mandalor\' course for incarcerated youth. 

Hwii in similar settiiijLjs. no two proj^ranis were ini|)lemented 
in exactly the same maimer; the cliaracteristics of individual settings 
greatly intluenced — as they should — how, when, where, and with whom 
TCC was launched, e.g,. whether it was infused into existing curricula 
or taught independently, whether it met daily or three times weekly, 
whether all youth or only those with privileges participated. 

TCC's Relevance for Juvenile Offenders 

Kvaluations of the jiu'enile justice initiative demonstrated that 'I'CC 
resonates so soundly with juveniles’ experiences that they readily re- 
spond to its content and eagerly participate in their own education.'* 
1'hey learn to take responsibility for their criminal actions, to develop 
empathy for crime victims, tf) understand the costs of crime, and to 
take an acti\'e part in its prevention. 

.A 1991 e\'aluation was conducted to determine the extent to 
which 'I'CC was implemented at the five demonstration sites. It exam- 
ined start-up. key staff activities, and changes needed to make the 'PCC 
program and materials more applicable to these settings. 'PCC was 
found to be relevant in each of the settings. Virtually all staff said the 
program dealt with topics of immediate importance to the youth in their 
care. Because 'PCC involws open-ended discussions and a variety of 
instructional methods, it accommodates diverse learning styles, allow- 
ing even youth with learning problems to excel. 

Adjudicated youth who have been victims find that 'PCC 
touches familiar concerns. All too often, the cycle of victimization is 
perpetuated by youth who have suffered abuse or neglect in their own 
homes, been victims of property crime, or fallen prey to street violence. 
By participating in 'PCC. youth may begin tf) come to terms with their 
own victimization and acquire skills that help them avoid dangerous 
situations in the future. 

When asked if 'PCC was a good wa\’ to learn, the answer was 
almost unanimous — "yes." 'Phey felt it helped them learn how to deal 
with things they were facing on the street. 'Phey reported learning how 
to do good things instead of “raping, beating people, and selling drugs." 
One youth said that 'PCC made him wonder what would have happened 
to him if he had continued in the same lifestyle. He reported thinking. 
“Maybe I wouldn’t be in here" if he had learned 'PCC’s lessons prior to 
his placement.' 
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Our youth are aliaiatcd 
becau.^c of a lack of parental 
and community support. Their 
actions are indicative of this 
lack of involvement. Chanf^ed 
behavior is a long-tenn process, 
and with consistency, tee can 
effect change with the TCC 
model. 

Abdul Bilar. 

Youth Service Agency 



Education can instill a sense of hope that something can be 
and is being done about crime. 'I'liis knowledge can prevent further 
victimization if youth develop solutions to crime and become invested 
in the community rather than seeking retribution. Youth in juvenile 
justice settings have a particular need for the infonnation presented in 
a TCC program. In many cases, delinquents are unaware of crime’s 
heavy costs to individuals and the community. Through 'fCC, resource 
people from the community, including victims, relate their personal or 
professional experience in dealing with crime. Perceptions of victims — 
including victims of crimes they themselves have committed — change 
as a result. Participants discover that no one is immune to crime, that 
even those whom they admire, respect, and love can be victimized, and 
that crime causes pain. Many action projects carried out in juvenile 
justice settings were designed to benefit crime victims — such as the 
wheelchair ramp built by serious repeat offeiKlers for a young woman 
who had been permanently disabled in a drive-by shooting. 

Many delinquents come from crime-torn communities where 
illicit and even violent acts occur regularly. TCC imparts the message 
that each crime committed hurts everv'one in the community. 'Fhey 
emerge with heightened regard for the law and new appreciation of 
reasons for law-abiding behavior. 

According to Tim Buzzell of Drake University’s Center for Law 
and Civic Education, who evaluated TCC in a community-based cor- 
rections program for adolescents, participation makes a significant dif- 
ference in delinquents’ understanding of crime: 



Using a technique called cognitive mapping, the evaluation 
demonstrated that after completion of tlx? 'ICC program, 
participants exhibited greater understanding of law, including 
elements of empathy for crime victims and a linkage between law 
and behavior, 'I'he curriculum's emphasis on victimization and on the 
importance of understanding the consequences of behavior were 
significant messages understood by the students. Participants also 
showed greater appreciation for the processes of justice, the 
purpose of law. seeing crime as a behavioral outcome, and how 
crime affects victims.' 



TCC’s Rewards 

TCC is a vehicle for educating youth about crime and engaging them in 
its prevention through community service. A 1992 evaluation of TCC 
across a variety of school-based and juvenile justice settings found that 
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Our students have become 
more aivare of the law and how 
they can be affected. They enjoy 
participating in the activities. 
Anything that will help today's 
youth think before they act will 
in turn help reduce juvenile 
crime. 

Suzanne Krue$»er, 

Juvenile Justice 
Care Provider 



the program shifts student attitudes away from those associated with 
delinquency. This study also found that 'I'CC: 

■ increases student knowledge of the risks and nature of victim- 
ization, ways to prevent crime, and ways to assist victims; 

■ has been enthusiastically received by students and teachers 
alike: 

■ is seen by administrators, teachers, and students as relevant 
to students’ lives: and 

■ encourages high levels of class participation — students report 
that they participate more in TCC than they do in the large 
majority of their other classes.'* 



Virginia Beach 
Juvenile Court 
Services Unit fVBJCS) is 
responsible for intake, 
probation, aftercare, and 
prevention services to 
delinquents afid those at 
risk of dclinque)icy in 
Virginia Beach, Virgiyiia. 



TCC was taught as an aftercare 
program to youth on probation. 

This was the first time the facility 
had worked with probation youth 
in a group setting. Involvement in 
a community project was also 
new. The program emphasized 
understanding victimization and 
accountability for criminal behav- 
ior. Ranging from ages 13 to 17, 
all youth were identified as high- 
risk, some had been suspended 
from regular school and some had 
documented learning deficits. Sev- 
eral had emotional or behavioral 
problems which were difficult for 
staff to manage. Despite these 
challenges, youth succeeded in 
implementing a rigorous commu- 
nity project. Youth at this site 
planned and held a community fair 
for small children in a low-income, 
high-crime area; made a video on 
race relations; created a teen help 
card that listed places youth could 
go for lielp (distributed to local 
high sclxx)ls); and conducted an 
anti-crime campaign in a local 



mall. Youth not only learned about 
crime, but also about making 
decisions, getting along with oth- 
ers, getting out of a fight, and 
even getting abng with their par- 
ents. Projects gave them 
opportunities to experience suc- 
cess. TCC was reported to be a 
positive addition to the facility and 
its probation program. TCC sup- 
ported activities staff had wanted 
to initiate with youth. Probation 
officers commented that the youth 
have been positively affected by 
the program. Staff reported that 
some youth talked more openly in 
counseling sessions because of 
their involvement. Several parents 
noted the positive impact it had 
on their children. Administrators 
saw TCC as a morale booster for 
staff. Several youth reportedly 
asked tlie staff whether they could 
continue involvement in the pro- 
gram after it ended, “if they were 
good aixl stayed out of trouble.” 
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My last did an cxccllnit 
video which has mritrd rare 
rerieies! 

Diane I'loyd, 

Juvenile Justice 
Care Provider 



W hen applied in juvenile justice souinj^s, I'CC otfers several 
bonuses. As younji[ people j^ain a deeptM* underslandinj’ ot the impact of 
crime, they bc^\n to take responsibility for the actions that led them 
into trouble with the law: With increased understanding comes a new 
sensi‘ of empathy for crime victims, including their own. Ihere are 
some indications that participation in I'CC reduces recidivism: this may 
be attributed to the program s emphasis on positive, pro-social activi- 
ties. Moreover, after participating in a TCC juvenile justice program, 
youth have the tools to make sound decisions. 

'rCC creates a link between youth and the community. Local 
resource ])eople who help teach 'I'CC’s lessons otten serve as role 
models and mentors. Youth who may have once been gang members 
learn to work with their peers to develop action projects that benelit 
others. Youths’ sense of self-esteem rises when they recognize their 
own capacity to give something of value. Many youth envision them- 
selves for the first time as stakeholders and contributing members of 
the community. This change in self-perce|)tion ean help youth make a 
more jiroduclive transition back into mainstream community life. 

Youth devel()|) important decisionmaking skills in TCC. I'hese 
skills help them deal with negative peer ])ressure to engage in illegal 
activity. Many youth say that as a result of participation in TCC, they 
are able to think before taking action — a crucial skill in environments 
where even minor conflicts can quickly escalate into violence. 



Institutional Rewards 

'rCC also rew’ards tlie host organization. It can boost morale among 
youth and staff. Staff have an effective tool for instruction that engages 
youth in their own education. Implementing 'I'CC demonstrates to the 
community tliat the juvenile justice system is. indeed, helping young 
offenders learn to be accountable for their acts. 'I’he institution sends a 
clear mess.'ige that it is working jiroactively to make the community a 
safer place. 
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Foundations 



Local 'FCC icadicrs devote a ^reai deal of lime and energy to 
establish a sound foundation for the proj^ram, 'rhe\* work with local 
resource people and other supporters and seek irainin^^ and technical 
assistance from the national level. 'Fiiey secure the commitment and 
resources needed to launch and sustain a proj^ram, 'Fhis chapter shares 
lessons about key ingredients of an effective local 'FCC juvenile justice 
effort. It discusses the challenges encountered in the |)rocess of imple- 
mentation along with strategics developed for meeting these challenges. 

Characteristics of Effective Programs 

'lo derive maximum bendil. the program must include both education 
and action. 'Fhe education component, grounded in the text, relies on 
various fonns of instruction lo accommodate different learning styles 
and skill levels of i)arlicipants. It stresses interactive learning. Methods 
of instruction should include (but not necessarily be limited to) lecture, 
gi'oup discussion, role |)lays, mock trials, and s|)ecial presentations by 
community resource people. Action projects by youtli can be a form of 
interactive learning, loo. 

'Fhe action component is carried out in ways appropriate to the 
juvenile justice selling. 'FCC i)arlici|)anis in maximum security facilities 
usually conduct projects on-site, rather titan going out into liie com 
munily. 'Fhere are a number of ways in which incarcerated youth can 
serve others — in one maximum security setting, youth invited local 
middle school students lo the detention center tor a tour and a trank 
discussion about the consequences of getting into trouble; in another, 
participants produced a public service announcement that encouraged 
youth to talk to their parents about drugs. (Fleasc see Appendix B 
for additional examples, ) A key ingredient in 'FCCs effectiveness is 
youth participation. 

Critical Elements 

'Fhe institution's willingness to commit lo youth participation must be 
real and significant. Within a juvenile justice context, consider these 
questions: 
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■ How can \’oiith .t^aiii access to materials lor learn ini;? 

■ Should youth be consulted re,i;ardini; the manner of pro.eTam 
im))lemeiitation? 

■ W’hat kinds of projects would interest youth (and still meet the 
security needs of the site)? 

The sooner youth are l)rou.i;lu aboard, the greater their iii- 
wstmeiit in the proKiam. Involvin.^ youth in plannini^ discussions and 
decisionniakinKn'e.i;ardin.i; the who, what, where, and how of implemen- 
tation can lead to more active youth j)articipation once the pro.i;ram i^ets 
underway. Knlistini; youth support reinforces TCC s messai^e — young 
people are responsible individuals who are capable of making good 
decisions and positive contributions. 

Strong support from the administration helps ensure that 
youth are not just allowed but encouraged to take part in all aspects of 
ICC. including the action component. 1'his is particularly important in 
secure settings. .Administrators see to it that youth are provided ample 



Characteristics of Effective Programs 

ICC advocates the use of the following elements to contribute to 

program success: 

1. Clear learning goals and objectiws and means of measuring 
attainment of them 

2. Suflicient instruction time to convey the information 

ik Cse ol a variety of education strategies to teach students 

1. .Appropriate teaching methods for each strategy (for 
knowledge) 

fi. Positive peer interactions 

(i. Cse of outside experts as resources 

7. Youths* engagement with a youth-led project 

8. hocus on crime and its prevention beyond attention to the 
criminal justice system 

9. .Application of concepts of prevention to students* real 
experience— both within theniscK'es and in the community 

10. Demonstration of prevention as i)ossible and desirable 

1 1. limphasis on a sense of student comi)elence to be 
I'esponsible for coinmunity well-being 

\2. 'Iraining of teachers 

18. Support from administration 
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time to complete action projects, that projects gain public recognition, 
and that the program has community support. If administrators rec- 
ognize the value of TCC to youth, to staff, to the facility, and to the 
community, thev are more likely to allocate resources — including staft 
time, funding, equipment, and space — to it. .'\dministrator support is 
also necessary for teachers to get proper training in TCC. When admin- 
istrators see TCC as a priority, they are more likely to integrate it into 
the life of the institution. .Administrators at the California \buth Author- 
ity have embraced TCC so thoroughly that the program has been in- 
fused into a Victim Impact course offered at parole offices throughout 
the state. 

'I'he teacher plays a crucial role in TCC’s success and must be 
wholly committed to its philosophy and content. As someone expected 
to devote substantial time, energy, and creativity to make sure ])rogram 
guidelines are tbllowed. the TCC teacher should possess: 

■ a willingness to employ a variety of instructional methods (such 
as role plays, scavenger hunts, and small group discussion): 

■ a belief in the importance ot youth participation in the program: 

■ an inventiveness to surpass obstacles that may range from 
modifying the curriculum to meet students' needs to helping 
them complete action projects (e.g., some teachers read ma- 
terials aloud for students with low-level skills or deliver prod- 
ucts that youth in secure care have made to benefit others): 

■ experience in working with groups of challenging youth: and 

^ staving i)ower to c.irry out the demands of the program on a 
long-term basis. 

Modest program-related costs include textbooks, teacher 
training, and ex])eiises associated with action ])r ejects, field trips, and 
resource people, .Action projects may require purchasing supplies oi* 
rental equi])ment (e.g., ])aint, brushes, and drop-cloths for a graffiti 
paint-out or a camcorder for an anti-violence video). Youth need to know 
that their efforts are recognized and a])])reciated: some nioiit y should 
be set aside for pizzas and sodas or some other form of encouragement 
and celebration, lucid trii)s, which are o])tional activities that may be 
appropriate in less secure settings, may involve marginal costs — for 
transportation and admissions, among other things. Occasionally, com- 
munity resource people reciuest com])ensation for their services, so 
funds should be available f(jr nominal sp(‘akers’ fees. These funds can 
be raised in a variety of ways. Some gi'oups have helped finance 'I'CC 
with cai* washes, dunk tanks, and candy sales. 
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Actiail ( (W hare a 

positin' impact o)i the proifyaoi 
, , , they have a vety powertul 
iutlueuee on the stinlefits. 

Robert C, Whitmore. D.Kd.. 
Juvenile Justice 
Care Pro\ider 



'rCC ill any sclliiiK^ requires adequate iraiiiiiij^ and leehnical 
assistance. An evaluation completed in 1992 stated that support to 
teachers is essential: “Supporting networkiiv^ conferences, newslet- 
ters. and other wa\ s of coiiimunicatiicu • • • are particularly important 
in helpiiiK^ TCC remain within a setting when there is teacher turnover.*’ 
'FCC-sponsored conferences provide teachers with a ran^e of models 
and help adniinistrators anticipate issues. Yoidh i)i Serrice, the I'CC 
newsletter pro\ ides information, contacts, and resources that help and 
inspire. 

leacher training introduces the curriculuni; it j^ives a wider 
\‘ision of the prot^i'ani and increases available learning strateides. 'Fhe 
national TCC partners offer training services, as do a number of state 
law-related education agencies, school systems, and juvenile justice 
agencies. .Additional training can help teachers develop interactive learn- 
ing techniques and support em|)o\\’ernient t)f high-risk youth. For a more 
detailed discussion of training and technical assistance opportunities, 
please refer to the section “Resources for (ietting Started.” 



Overcoming Obstacles in Juvenile Justice Settings 

A wide varietN of juvenile justice agencies have successfully imple- 
mented 'rCC initiatives. Hut even under the best ciivunistances. launch- 
ing an\' program in a juvenile justice setting is bound to be challenging, 
and 'rCC is not an exception. 

W hen offenders begin to participate in TCC. they may hold the 
victim responsible for the crime l)ecau>e. in their view, they lacked 
vigilance or stn ;gth. e.g.. “He was asking to get hurt.” or “She de- 
serwd what she got,” 'FCC can reverse this altitude by creating an 
understanding of conseciueiices and emi)athy for the victim. 1'CC‘s text 
encourages i)articipants to discuss the ini])act of crime on the individual. 
Learning about child abuse, for instance, helps students recognize that 
very young children are defenseless and undesc'i'ving of harm. Consid- 
ering the emotional costs of cii le to ])eople they have known lieli)s 
youtl- ^‘mpathize with all victims. 

\’ictims serve as resource |)eople at many d'CC sites — they 
tend to deliver eloquent messages that create empathy. .Also, when 
youth learn that their friends and family members face the risk of vic- 
timization. they begin to grasp that no one is immune to crime. 1*he 
text examines how. when a crime is committed, the community suffers, 
as well as the individual victim and his or her lamily. 
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My class of 28 students was 
able to successfully complete a 
course, and were interested 
throuf^houL This is particu- 
larly significant, since the class 
met seventh hour, had 22 boys 
and six girls, and 16 of the 
boys had learning disabilities. 
Most were rowdy, some had 
legal problems, and many had 
truancy problems (except for 
seventh hour!). And. because 
one of the boys chose to take his 
final exam in TCC instead of 
joy-riding and skipping school, 
he is alive and well instead of 
carrying physical and 
emotional scars from an 
accident that took the life of one 
of his friends that afternoon. 
Janet Hunter, Teacher 



A 1991 evaluation of I'CC in juvenile justice settings noted 
other means by which participation in 'I'CC increases understanding of 
others: 



I^sychoiogicaliy and enx)tionally. TCC helped to build empathy by 
helping youth appreciate what others might go through, and giving 
them an appreciation for tlie value of helping others. It also helped 
give them an appreciation for the fact that others, besides 
themselves, came from disadvantaged backgrounds. Further, 
because the youth could not personally deliver the gifts they had 
made for children as part of their action project, they had to imagine 
the process and the child’s response. 'Fhis process of imagining 
someone’s reactions to doing something nice was also useful in 
building empathy 

In settings where group norms can discourage participation, 
respect for authority, and receptiveness to new ideas, teaching 'I'CC 
can be a challenge. This interactive program that features subject mat- 
ter of immediate importance can motivate youth to change pre- 
conceived notions about what constitutes appropriate behavior, 'riie 
transition, however, is not trouble-free. Many youth are unskilled in 
open, nonconfrontational styles of communication, so group discussions 
require adept facilitation. TCC provides opportunities for youth to de- 
velop communication and other social skills as they work individually 
and in teams during small group discussions or debates, project plan- 
ning, and project implementation. In school settings, developing presen- 
tation and communication skills have helped problem students change 
their behavior patterns from negative to positive. 

Educators of adjudicated youth face a high concentration of 
learning difficulties and failure in traditional academic settings among 
tlieir students. Because TCC employs a variety of instructional meth- 
ods, the program is highly accessible to groups with diverse learning 
styles, including those with low-level reading skills. Students with read- 
ing problems learn through group discussion, debates, mock trials, and 
presentations by resource people. Each chapter of the textbook appeals 
to all four learning styles described by Dr. Bernice McCarthy, which 
assert that some learn best through personal or general experience, 
others through concrete or abstract applications. 

'Phe opportunity to participate in prevention provides a strong 
incentive to learn about crime and its consequences. In completing 
action projects, TCC participants learn by doing, and can influence tlx* 
curriculum so it better meets their needs. For example, young offenders 
whose action project involved working as volunteer firelighters re- 
quested and received classroom sessions on arson and its prevention. 
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Tlie 'rCC teacher makes the final determination about which 
material is most appropriate for the audience. Experience strongly rec- 
ommends that youth have access to all tlie information presented in 
TCC, although teachers may elect to emphasize certain topics and down- 
play Olliers. TCC can help break down misconceptions. Participating in 
class discussions and working in teams to complete action projects 
creates opportunities to reexamine gender and ethnic stereotypes that 
can cause conflict and lead l victimization. 

When subject matter is particularly relevant or sensitive for a 
given TCC group, (e.g.. child abuse among an audience of known vic- 
tims) the teacher can neutralize the subject by inviting an objective 
outsider to present the material or requesting that counseling staff be 
present during class discussions. A 1992 TCC evaluation noted that 
chapters on rape and incest were omitted on occasion when instructors 
perceived a risk of emotional distress among participants who may have 



Rappahannock 
Juvenile Center is a 

small detention center 
located in Fredericksburg, 
Virginia for youth who are 
aivaiting court action. 



The center serves male and 
female youth ages 11 to 18. All 
were considered high-risk — some 
Iiad been suspended or dropped 
out of school and some had 
severe learning problems. Youth 
came from all socioeconomic lev- 
els, and from urban, rural, and 
suburban areas. Outside resource 
people helped provide instruction, 
including a professional mediation 
trainer who provided a tliree-day 
training in conflict resolution. 
Other teaching techniques 
included mock trials, integration 
of state child abuse statutes and 
drug trafficking laws, and local 
crime statistics to localize the 
program. Topics stressed 
included violent crime, the juve- 
nile justice system, and child 
abuse. On-site action projects 
were either completed during one 
session, or were open-ended so 
that incoming youth were able to 



participate when others were 
released. Projects included: a vic- 
tim awareness night; plants 
potted and pots painted for distri- 
bution to residents of a senior 
citizens’ home (selected youth 
were allowed to distribute the 
plants); a vegetable garden with 
proceeds donated to feed the 
homeless; and tee shirts designed 
with crime prevention messages. 
Staff reported that youth’s aware- 
ness of important issues grew and 
that the program was fun for both 
youth and staff. The program was 
deemed a constructive activity for 
youth in this setting, as the sub- 
ject matter addressed issues 
most relevant to them. When 
asked if TCC was a good way to 
learn, the unanimous answer from 
youth was "yes.” They fell T'CC 
helped them learn how to deal 
with things they were facing “on 
the street.” 



Rappahannock Juvenile CeniiT also hosled TCC as a communily-based diversion 
program in 1994. 
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bec‘11 \‘icliiiis of these criiiv‘S. In one case, the 'I'CC leaclier of a diver- 
sion i)i‘o.^rani for tirsi-tinie adolescent offenders considered the students 
too ininiature to understand and process material on ra|)e in a construc- 
tive way, and chose not to treat tlial subject. 

.A few teachers liave requested help in locatiny^ outside experts. 
Invitinj^ resource people from the community to share their experiences 
is ait excellent straie.uy for hiinianizint' lessons about crime, teachers 
who are connected with local networks of individuals able to speak on 
crime-related subjects (ind little difhculty in saiisfyinj^ this pro.itram 
requisite. If this is not the case, teachers can consult administrators 
who may know potential presenters. (Solicitinit administrators* advice 
from time to time helps keep them invested in 'I'CC) In any .i^iveii 
locality, many individuals are able and willin.^ to present information on 
crime-related topics in conipellin.^ ways. Some pro.^raiiis rely on actual 
victims to offer tirst-liand accounts of crime's costs, 

.At lirst, d'CCs action component may a|)i)ear to be a |)roblem 
to those in secure care settin.i^s because youth are unable to move 
freely in the community ^()Uth can coni|)lele action pn»jects without 
lea\in^ the institution's .^rounds. 'I'liey can use their own creativity t'* 
desi.mi projects that others can deliver, or they can use technology such 
as \'ideo, to spread a crime prevention niessaj»e. Or, in some cases, 
the i)roject beiieiiciaries may be able to come to the offender. 'I'CC 
encourages adjudicated youth to do thin.^s that demonstrate personal 
sacriiice and an altruism toward societ\: In one maximuni security 
facility, inmates t^ave of their own canteen money to raise a S10,()()0 
donation for victims of crime. For other possible |)roject ideas for secure 
care programs, please refer to Appendix B. 

When local 'FCC administrators see the program's potential, 
they are usually ea^er to share the j^ood news with the community .A 
few d*CC teachers in juvenile justice i)r()yM‘anis reported difliculties in 
balancin.u an institution's desire for favorable publicity with the youths' 
own ri.uhls to conlidentiality, particularly re.^ardii\^ action projects. In- 
ternal |)olicies may protect the juvenile's privacy or in some cases, the 
youth or his or her parents may j)refer that any imolvement with 'I'CC 
01 ' the juvenile justice system remain conlidential. Compromise is usu- 
ally the best solution— most journalists will omit or substitute names 
to protect th(‘ir subjects' privacy Also, photos need not be close-ups to 
poitiay an ima.ue of youth i)erform.in^ sei'vice. More often than not. 
institutions discouT ways to promote their work while meeting partic- 
ipants' needs for discretion, e..^.. by solicitin.^ publicity and requiring 
that youths' names be omitted from any media reports. 
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Is TCC RIGHT FOR YOUR SITUATION? 



’*()kny,” you say “TCC sounds like a lerritic pro^'am. Bui how 
will it work in Peoria, (or Hoi S|)rin^s, or San Bernardino)?" I'his 
cha|)ler helps you assess ihe .^round’s ferliliiy — are ihe resources avail- 
able for launchinjf and nurlurinj^ a local 'I'CC inilialive? Several varialions 
are presenled lo illusirale ihe program's fiexibilily in differeni lypes of 
sellings. As a reminder lhat a 'I'CC facililalor is never alone, sources of 
help from nalional. siale, and local entities are described, k'inally a 
word of encouragement is offered lo the commilled individuals who are 
willing lo spearhead a TCC effort. 

A Flexible Model 

I'he chart that follows describes ways in which the program might be 
implemented in three differeni lypes of sellings. Based on a composite 
of the 'I'CC juvenile justice sites, the chart is not intended to be pre- 
scriptive. but lo offer ideas for implemenlalion consistent with the needs 
and limitations of various settings. 

Program Essentials 

Develo])ing effective local |)rogrnms requires careful planning and 
thoughtful implemenlalion. Successful TCC juvenile justice programs all 
began with a plan lo ])iloi 'I'CC and make it a permanent part of pro- 
gramming. 

'Hk* plans also contained strategies for securing the following 
basic elements: 

■ commitment to youth participation: 

■ strong administrative support: 

■ qualilied staff: 

■ modest funding: and 

■ opportunities for training and technical assistance. 

'lb what extent are these elements present in your organization? 'fhere 
may be a good deal of gi'oundwork to be laid before 'I'CC implementation 
can begin in earnest. Securing these elements is an ongoing task: all 
are necessary to sustain a program once it is operational. 
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Resources for Getting Started 



A wide \ ariely of local resources can assist in implemeiitinj^ TCC. Local 
aj^encics and orj^anizations frequently provide written material, potential 
speakers, and ideas tor (ield trips, (jood resources include the police 
department, aj.jencies such as the Department of Children and Family 
Services, victims' rij^hts advocates, state law-related education centers, 
school systems, rape crisis centers, social service agencies, and com- 
munity or.qanizations. Invite youth to help brainstorm potential sources 
of information on various topics. 

There are also many potential national resources for the local 
'I'CC pro^Tams. The national TCC partners are key res('urces for your 
local pro^'ani. not only for information on 'I'CC but on related subjects 
such as crime prevention (NCPC) and law-related education (NICKL). 
'I'he partners will provide referrals to other relevant national resources 
as needed. 

The National Crime Prevention Council (NCPC) 

'I'he National Crime Prevention Council is a private, nonprolit, tax- 
exempt organization whose mission is to enable people to prevent crime 
and build safer, more carinj^ communities. In addition to 'I'CC, NCPC 
accom|)lishes this through: 

■ Demonstration proi^raiiis that create environments for re- 
search and learning such as: the 'lexas City Action i^lan to 
Prevent Crime ('I'-CAP), Community Responses to Dru^ 
Abuse, and Youth as Resources (VAR). As a result of its 
success in these ai'eas, NCPC was selected to provide training 
to supervisors in .AmeriCorps, the national service initiative. 

■ 'Iraining and technical assistance provided to national, state, 
and local crime and violence |)reveiition practitioners, munici- 
palities, community organizations, youth groups, law enforce- 
ment, and others. Program participants spread their knowl- 
edge to others. 

■ Public education advertising in English and Spanish via 'I'V 
radio, and |)hnt (c.g.. newspaper, transit, etc. ^ that challenges 
viewei s to join McGruff the Crime Dog and act against 
violence, drugs, and other crime. .An independent evaluation 
showed the ads' effectiveness in reaching those at greatest risk 
of victimization, that four of live Americans recalled the ads. 





Possible Applications of TCC in Three Types of Juvenile Justice Settings 





Diversion 


Secure Care 


Aftercare 


Description 


Alternative to suspension or 
prosecution 


Locked detention facility 


Probation or parole post- 
placement 


Program Focus 


Foster understanding of law 
and rule-based behavior; 
development of positive 
social skills 


Empathy for victims; conse- 
quences of criminal behavior 


Transition to community; 
empathy for victims 


Locus 


Taught as part of community 
requirement at youth center 


On-site instruction, infused 
into Language Arts or Civics 
class, discussed in coun- 
seling sessions 


Taught as free-standing 
curriculum at detention 
center 


Participants 


First -time offenders, 
primarily young adolescents 
who have committed petty 
crimes 


All residents — serious 
delinquents 


Youth released from residen- 
tial placements, referred by 
probation counselors 


Frequency and 


Meets weekly for 12 90- 


Meets three times weekly 


One 90-minute session 


Duration 


minute sessions for class- 
room portion; meets for six 
half-days on Saturdays for 
action project 


for one hour, with a total of 
12 or more sessions taught 
on an ongoing basis: addi- 
tional classes are held as 
needed for the completion of 
action projects 


meets weekly for 16 weeks, 
with 12 sessions devoted to 
the curriculum and four to 
the action component 


Topics 


Shoplifting, substance abuse. 


Violent crime, juvenile 


Conflict mediation, drug traf- 


Emphasized 


vandalism and property 
crime 


justice system, child abuse, 
victims of crime 


ficking, victims of crime 


Teaching 


Field trips, resource people, 


Peer teaching, resource 


Peer interaction, resource 


Methods 


team teaching, community 
interaction 


people, role-plays, small 
groups, videos 


people 


Challenges 


Attendance, transportation, 
informal setting 


Completing action projects 
on-site: turnover among 
participants; limited 
resources 


Maintaining confidentiality, 
transportation 


Adaptations 


Added section on crime in 
the local community 


Made projects open-ended so 
incoming youth could partici- 
pate, and so that projects 
could continue if others are 
released 


Supplemented curriculum 
with “Street Law” program, 
added section on values 


Projects/ 


Vigil for crime victims, public 


Gang awareness posters for 


Children's fair to teach 


Examples 


service announcements, anti- 
crime conference 


middle school students, 
mock talk show video, vege- 
table garden with produce 
donated to needy families, 
simulated court trial 


prevention skills, anti-drug 
video, graffiti paint -out 


Benefits 


Greater understanding of 
crime's impact; positive 
connections formed with 
adults; enhanced social skills 


Positive interaction between 
staff and youth; motivates 
youth to learn; increases 
awareness of crime, respect 
for law and empathy for 
victims 


Helps parents see strengths 
of their children; shows 
community youth do positive 
work; increases participants’ 
self-esteem; may reduce 
recidivism 
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and that an astonishing one-third (almost 100 million people) 
took crime prevention action. 

■ Informational publications such as brochures, booklets, books, 
videos, monographs, posters, and reproducible kits. 

■ The Crime Prevention Coalition, which represents more than 
122 organizations representing millions of Americans, and pub- 
lishing the Catalyst newsletter. 

The National Institute for Citizen Education in the Law 
(NICEL) 

NICEL has been a partner in the federally sponsored Teens, Crime, 
and the Community program since its inception in 1985. NICEL has 
taken the lead in curriculum development, co-led training, and developed 
violence reduction themes. 

NICEL has developed highly regarded and widely used curric- 
ula for national distribution, in addition to TCC. Street Law is the most 



Ventura Public Service 
and Fire Center, located 
in Camarillo, California, is 
part of a larger institution 
known as the Ventura 
School, which is under the 
direction of the California 
Youth Authority (CYA). 



The institution for incarcerated 
youth provides a working environ- 
ment and training in fire 
prevention and firefighting. TCC 
was incorporated into an existing 
victim awareness program with a 
focus on creating victim empathy, 
developing personal accountability, 
and promoting community ser- 
vice. The age range of youth was 
from 18 to 25, with an average 
age of 19. Participants included 
females and males of diverse eth? 
nic backgrounds. The program 
drew on the experiences of crime 
victims, including a rape victim, a 
parent of a homicide victim, and a 
woman who was an abused child 
who later abused her own chil- 
dren. Videos on related subjects 
supplemented the text. Partici- 
pants completed projects that 
included fundraisers for victim 



assistance programs, designing 
and building a wheelchair ramp for 
a disabled crime victim, and pro- 
ducing a video that stressed 
crime prevention. According to 
several youth, TCC was a good 
way to learn. It taught them that 
by helping others, they would be 
able to help themselves when they 
returned to the community. 

Action projects provided them 
with opportunities to give some- 
thing back to the community. The 
curriculum was viewed very posi- 
tively by all staff interviewed. 
Youth viewed the program as 
interesting and relevant to their 
lives. The teacher felt especially 
honored to be selected to teach 
the program. All staff involved 
expressed their determination to 
make the program work. 



Al tin)e of puWIcalion. IX^C is used across ll\e slaU* of California as pari of ils niaixlalory 
Victim Awarcixiss l*roKram for all yxxilh offenckTS. 
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widely used law-related education text in the country (a million copies 
have been sold). Within recent years, after NICEL staff finished Great 
Trials in American History and Excel in Civics, both very popular texts, 
they piloted drug-focused law-related education lessons in 21 states. 
I'hey also took the lead in developing We Can Work It Out!, a mock 
mediation manual that complements the 'fCC text. 

NICEL s contacts with states and their subdivisions are ex- 
tensi\'e. 'I'he agency’s National IVaining and Dissemination Program, 
funded by the Justice Department, now reaches over 40 states. 

Finally, NICEL has ventured into arenas which are pertinent 
to the special populations involved in 'I'CC. It began law-related educa- 
tion in group homes for youth in the spring ot 1988 and successfully 
sponsored law-related education for juvenile justice diversion programs 
around the country. 

Go For !t! 

Now that you know how 'I'CC works in juvenile justice settings, you 
may be enthusiastic about bringing it to the youth involved with your 
agency. \ou ha\'c seen the rewards the j)rogram has brought to youth, 
staff, juvenile justice facilities, and communities across the country. \bu 
are aware of some of the challenges you’re apt to encounter in the 
process of implementation, and you feel confident that sufficient support 
is available to help you meet them. Welcome to the TCC family. Be 
assured that, gi\en the right combination of resources and dedication, 
the \’outh with whom \'ou work will soon be building resiliency and 
becoming assets to the community through TCC. 

For detailed ste|)-by-step guidance to implementing I'CC within 
your community, write to: 

National Crime Prevention Council 
17(J(J K Street, NW. Second Floor 
Washington, DC 20008 

or 

National Institute for Citizen Education in the Law 
711 G Street, SE 
Washington, DC 20008 
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Appendix a 

Teens, Crime, and the Community 
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Appendix b 

Juvenile Justice Action Projects 



Intensive Treatment Proj^ram 
Hold fundraisers for victims of crime 
Sell arts and crafts 
Invite ex-offender speakers 
'lake part in Victim Rights Week 

Juvenile 

Hold car washes, bake sales, plant sales 
Visit shelters for the homeless 
Become involved in Adopt-.A-(irandparent programs 
Prepare holiday dinners for the elderly or low-income 
families 

Speak at schools 

Hold student conferences 

Put on puppet shows, plays, or skits 

Orj^anize a j^rafhti removal 

Volunteer to work with people with disabilities 

Participate in a hij^hway clean-up 

Sponsor a Head Start program 

'llitor younger kids 

Start a recycling project 

Make wood toys or sell artwork during the holidays 

Short Term Parole Violator Program 
Organize held trips to the morgue hospital 
Counsel small groups of youthful offenders 
Work with community service groups 

■ Big Brothers Big Sisters 

■ Ciroup homes for i^eoplc with disabilities 
m M.ADl) SADI) 

■ Special Olympics 

■ Substance .Abuse Programs 

Remote 

Start a peer counseling program 



Begin a graffiti abatement program 
Run a anti-violence poster campaign 
Ha\*e an anti-gang awareness week 
Invite a i)anel of anti-crime or drug prevention 
speakei's 

Parole 

Hold fundraisers— bake sales, car washes, recycle for 
profit 

Speak to youth, groups 

Mow lawns for the elderly or homebound 

Paint houses 

Plant a community garden or start a community 
beautification project 

\'olunteer at women’s shelters, food banks, homeless 
shelters, parks and recreation departments, after- 
school programs 
I^enovate a playground 

Set up a warm line to help young students who are 
home alone after school 
Hold a rally against drugs and violence 

Take part in national events — Crime Prevention 
Month, National Youth Service Day. National Night 
Out, Victim Rights Week 

Camps 

Build and repair toys for children in shelters 

Plant trees at nursing homes, schools, along 
highways 

Paint and repair homes for the elderly 

Clear a trail for the visually impaired 

Pick up trash, pull weeds, clean up playgrounds 

Donate sundries to nursing homes and shelters 

I'urnish puzzles and games to children in foster care 

Buy or donate food for low-income families 

Make stuffed animals for child abuse victims 
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